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In a recent issue (417) I quoted some words 
of Professor Gildersleeve concerning the impossi- 
bility of adequate and final translation from Latin 
or Greek into any other language. I recur to the 
subject now, because it is a vital one to teachers of 
the Classics, in view of the claim so persistently 
made that it is possible to get through translations 
very much, if not all, that the Classics have the 
power to give, and that by consequence it is a waste 
of time to study Latin and Greek, and in view 
of the pressure that is being applied, not merely in 
the Middle and the Far West, but even in the East, 
in favor of courses in English about Latin and 
Greek literature for students who know no Greek 
or Latin. 

In reading Professor Gildersleeve's delightful 
group of, lectures entitled Hellas and Hesperia, given 
in 1908 at the University of Virginia, on the Bar- 
bour-Page foundation, I came upon a passage (pages 
78 ff.) which I gladly reproduce here, to be read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested, in all its 
fulness, by all our readers : 

With the advance of Greek studies has gone hand 
in hand an advance in the art of translation — the 
advance of Greek studies, for, as I put it some 
time ago, the cubic contents of Greek are greater 
than ever; and I have no sympathy with the 
pedantry that bars out translation and insists on the 
original. Many friends have been lost to classical 
study by the ban that pedants have issued against 
renderings first into Latin, and then into modern 
languages. The French fashion of issuing classic 
texts, faced with a translation into French, is com- 
ing up, and in England Greek scholars of the high- 
est rank, such as Jebb, have won renown not only 
by their commentaries, but by renderings that 
answer as commentaries at many subtle points. But 
translation and methods of translation furnish a 
theme on which an old teacher might hold forth 
forever, and after all there abides in the original 
an incommunicable charm. Jules Janin, the frivol- 
ous, tells a story of two French Hellenists who went 
into rhapsodies over Pindar, and chanted long pas- 
sages of the original to one another. But when 
the wife of President Morisset insisted on a trans- 
lation, and her husband yielded to her request, she 
protested against the gallimaufry he was trying to 
palm off on her, and declared that it would be better 
if these scholars had confessed that they were re- 
velling in indecencies unfit for the ear of a self- 
respecting woman. There is a familiar illustration 
of the inadequacy of the best rendering possible 
in Lewes' Life of Goethe, where he translates a verse 
of Mickell's famous ballad into another English : 

The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 



Shone on the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

The nightly dews commenced to fall, 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 

Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall 
And all the oaks that stood thereby. 

Sweetly did fall the dews of night, 
The moon of heaven, the lovely queen, 

On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright 
And glanced the oaks' broad boughs between. 

Now I venture to say with Lewes that no render- 
ing into a foreign tongue is likely to approximate 
the fidelity of these sacrilegious performances, and 
what shall be said of a newspaper retranslation into 
English of a French version of such a master-poem 
as Poe's Raven? 

"I pushed the shutter. A superb raven darted into 
my chamber, gracefully fluttering his wings. He did 
not make me any reverence. He came in as if he 
felt perfectly at home, and perched, full of majesty, 
with the grand airs of a lord or lady, on a bust 
of Pallas above my door. 

I could not refrain from smiling before the grave 
countenance of this bird of ebony. Tell me, I said 
aloud, what is your lordly name on this Plutonian 
shore of the night? He responded, Never again. 

This response did not seem to have much sense. 
Did it ever happen to anybody to find at midnight 
over his door on a bust of Pallas a bird calling itself 
'Never again'?" 

A gross caricature, you may say, and unworthy 
of this audience. Let me exemplify the importance 
of minute change in diction and rhythm by a ren- 
dering of a verse of Terjnyson, that keeps much 
closer to the language than Lewes' translations of 
Mickell : 

The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 

He passed by the town and out of the street. 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sate him down in a lonely place 

And chanted a melody, loud and sweet 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The rain had ceased, the poet rose, 

He passed through town, passed out of street. 
A light wind from the sun's gates blew, 

And waves of shade went o'er the wheat. 
Down sate he in a lonely place 

And sang a song both loud and sweet. 
The wild swan paused within her cloud, 

The lark from heaven dropped at his feet. 

Byron is not the most musical of poets, and 
Swinburne declares that he gains by a translation 
into French prose, but I recently met with a trans- 
lation of one familiar line into French prose, and I 
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am sure that "Fare thee well ! and if forever, still 
forever fare thee well", does not gain in Bourget's 
rendering, Adieu, et si c'est pour toujours, he bien, 
adieu, pour toujours adieu. Larmes, vaines larmes, 
was Brunetiere's obvious translation of "tears, idle 
tears", and there are "tears" in larmes, but not our 
tears. One reason of the inadequacy of translation 
is the hopeless difference of the phonetic affinities 
of the various mechanical equivalents. Translate 
"nightingale" by rossignol, if you choose, but the 
associations of rossignol are as ignoble as those of 
"nightingale" are lofty, and everybody knows how 
the French Melpomene balked at the translation of 
Othello because of the "handkerchief". Mouchoir, 
with all its vile associations, was not meant for a 
tragic crisis. What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Must everybody learn Greek? Such a con- 
clusion would savor too much of that plea for 
Greek which I declined to make at the outset of these 
talks. And yet I should like to say a word in clos- 
ing by way of reply to those who sneer at a smat- 
tering of this language and that. It is astonishing, 
I have said elsewhere, how much enjoyment one can 
get from a language one understands imperfectly; 
and Prince Kropotkin, a linguist as all Russians 
are, asks, "Is there a higher aesthetic delight than 
to read poetry in a language which one does not 
yet quite thoroughly understand?" It is astonishing 
what a moral effect the sentences of a foreign 
tongue can exercise. It is astonishing what a feel- 
ing of fellowship is engendered by a stock quotation 
from Latin and Greek. Whether it is worth while 
to spend so much time on Latin and Greek in order 
to recall a musical line from Homer or Virgil, to 
say from the heart some of the untranslatables, such 
as Sunt lacrimae rerum, such as meta kai tode toisi 
genestho, to put one's self into sympathetic relation 
with the scholarly past, it is not for me to say, as 
my testimony may be suspect, and might reveal 
more of my life than would be fitting. All that 
the best of us reach in any range of study is a 
smattering, and I am onlv thankful for my own 
smatterings. In crises of life the words that come 
up to one are not always the words of the mother 
tongue but those that had been acquired at school, 
the words of comfort and counsel that saved the les- 
son from being an unmitigated bore. Those nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies are golden 
nails. We say of a suoreme resolve : iacta alea esto. 
It means more than "The die is cast", for it means 
"Let the die be cast and stay cast". But when Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon he used Greek and not Latin. 
Anerrhi/ththo kybos is recorded among the frag- 
ments of his favorite Menander. A queer French 
writer engraved on his seal the English words "Too 
late I" — the summary of a life that was on the whole 
a failure. It does not mean more to us than Trap 
tard, but it must have meant much more to him. 
Reading Luther's Table Talk many years ago I was 
struck with the fact that whenever the great trans- 
lator of the Bible was stirred, he quoted scripture 
in Latin. Fiihr' uns nicht in Versuchung of his own 
Vater unser could never have meant the same to him 
as Ne nos inducas in tentationem. One's stock of 
Hebrew may be scant, but one can never forget the 
narrative of Samson and the strange puns in which 
he, like other strong men of history, indulged, so 
that from his entrance to his exit every utterance 
is a rude jest; and deeply affecting as the story of 
Joseph is in any version, the three Hebrew words 
of Jacob's cry over the bloody raiment of his son 
Joseph defy translation, and linger in the memory 



long after what Heinrich Heine called the "tick 
tack" of the model Hebrew verb has become a faint 
echo in the brain. 

C. K. 



THE ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN 1 

The oral method of teaching Latin is, properly 
considered, not a novelty. Its apparent novelty 
consists in its application to the present conditions 
of the study of the Classics in our schools. For 
the oral method has been employed in the teaching 
of modern languages regularly in our schools for 
a number of years, and was employed in the teach- 
ing of Latin universally down vu a comparatively 
recent period, say, a century or more ago. The 
introduction of the oral method in tHe teaching 
of Latin and Greek, then, at the present day is, 
on the one hand, a reversion, with certain modifica- 
ions, to a form of teaching prevalent centuries ago, 
and, on the other hand, is an adaptation of a form 
of teaching well-known among our modern language 
teachers. 

The insistence upon a modification of our pres- 
ent system of teaching the Classics is loud and 
widespread. It proceeds, as we all know, from a 
profound dissatisfaction with the results of our 
present teaching. In a democracy like ours the 
appeal must be made ultimately to the majority, 
and, if they are not convinced, they labor in vain 
who try only to convince the cultivated classes. 
Democracy is only just now coming to its own in 
the field of education. Nowhere has conservatism 
held its place more stubbornly. Murmurs of the 
people against the systems of training to which 
they have been subjected became seriously effective 
only in comparatively recent times. 

In the minds of the unthinking criticism means 
immediate reform, and that reform is apt, some- 
times, to take the form of obliteration, if it is op- 
posed without due caution. Now the people at large 
are profoundly convinced of the inefficacy of the 
training in the Classics which has come down to us 
as the traditional training of a gentleman. Almost 
everywhere the college graduate up to a quarter of 
a century ago had studied Latin for from four to 
six years. Not one in one hundred, when he left 
college, was possessed of any genuine command of 
the language, and the utter lack of knowledge of 
Latin which he displayed in later years was al- 
ways coupled with the feeling that he was woe- 
fully ignorant of it when he left college. We may 
say that the college student forgets in after life 
what he knew in leaving college, of physics, of 
higher mathematics, of the details of history, etc., 
and that is true; but, as he looks back upon his 
college course there was a time when he knew 

1 Address delivered at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association before the Round Table on the Teaching of Latin, July 

8, IQIO. 



